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Councils to be the chief topic of the scholar's
interest, for it was ceasing to be regarded as
an authority above criticism. That period
for English scholars has fallen, for the time,
into comparative neglect, and the earlier
records are being searched as containing
the material for th^ history of the Church's
development. Lightfoot, Westcott and Hort,
especially the last, were influenced by Maurice.
To them must be added Edwin Hatch, of
Oxford. He did not succeed in tracing out
the growth of the Christian ministry, but he
indicated the evidences that must be taken
into account, and set in motion an enquiry
which will, however it end, deeply influence
traditional views. The work of these men,
and of many others, has been to promote
an open mind; if it has narrowed the area
of positive assertion it has furnished new lines
of thought and new grounds for conviction.
This service has been the more thankworthy in-
asmuch as criticism such as has already worked
a revolution in our conception of the Old
Testament has spread irresistibly to the New,
and also to the earlier history of the Church.
Hence, to speak only of the effect of these
views of Scripture upon doctrine, or rather
upon the proofs for doctrine commonly
advanced, whole libraries have been anti-